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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

The  providential  candidates*  positions  on 

education  were  clearly  stated  in  their  first  national 
television  debate  last  month. 

Vice  President  Nixon  said,  “We  want  higher  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  We  need  higher  teachers’  salaries.  lint  we 
also  want  onr  education  to  be  free  of  federal  control. 
When  the  Federal  Government  gets  the  power  to  pay’ 
teachers,  inevitably,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  acquire  the 
power  to  set  standards  and  to  tell  teachers  what  to 
teach.  I  think  this  would  be  bad  for  the  country,  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  for  the  teaching  profession  .  .  . 
The  way  that  you  get  higher  salaries  for  teachers  is  to 
support  school  construction,  which  means  that  all  of 
the  local  school  districts  in  the  various  states  then 
have  money  which  is  freed  to  raise  the  standards  for 
teachers’  salaries.” 

Senator  Kennedy  .said,  “I  support  federal  aid  to 
education  and  federal  aid  for  teachers’  salaries  .... 
There  is  no  greater  return  to  an  economy  or  to  a  so¬ 
ciety  than  an  educational  system  second  to  none  .... 
However,  I  don’t  want  the  Federal  Goveniment  paying 
teachers’  salaries  directly.  But  if  the  money  will  go  to 
the  states  and  the  states  can  then  determine  whether 
it  shall  go  for  school  construction  or  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  in  my  opinion,  you  protect  the  local  authority’ 
of  the  school  board.” 

The  MEA  topped  all  other  pressure  groups 

in  Washington  for  lobbying  expenses.  The  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  requires  all  pres¬ 
sure  groups  to  tell  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  calen¬ 
dar  quarter  how  much  they  spent  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  NEA  reported  that  it  spent  $77,913.26  the 
highest  of  all  groups.  The  next  largest  spender  was  the 
Teamsters  Union  with  expenses  of  $55,809.87. 

lJuited  Mations*  aid  for  education  was  one 

of  the  main  points  made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  speech  last  month  before  the  General  Assembly. 
The  President  said,  “I  propose  an  all-out  United  Na¬ 
tions  effort  to  help  African  countries  launch  such  ed¬ 
ucational  activities  as  they  may  wish  to  undertake  .... 
One  of  the  first  purposes  of  assistance  .  .  .  might  be  to 
establish,  staff  and  maintain  .  .  .  institutes  for  health 
education,  for  vocational  training,  for  public  adminis¬ 


tration  and  statistics  ....  If  the  African  states  should 
wish  to  send  large  numbers  of  their  citizens  for  training 
abroad,  my  country  would  be  glad  ...  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations  in  arranging  to  accommodate 
many  more  of  these  students  in  our  institutes  of  learn¬ 
ing.” 

Can  teachers  strike?  The  first  court  action  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  New  York  State’s  contro¬ 
versial  Gondon-Waldin  law,  which  prohibits  public 
employees  from  striking,  has  been  started  by  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  Association  of  New  York.  In 
seeking  a  declaratory  judgment  on  the  law’s  consti¬ 
tutionality,  the  Association  is  employing  a  relatively 
uncommon  legal  procedure  that  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  a  law  to  be  violated  before  bringing  a  test  case. 
The  anti-strike  law,  enacted  in  1947  as  an  aftermath 
of  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  teachers’  strike,  generally  has  been 
denounced  by  groups  representing  teachers  and  other 
public  employees.  They  charge  that  the  law  discrimin¬ 
ates  against  them  by  denying  them  a  recognized  labor 
tactic. 

A  new  organization  for  .science-  interested 

students  has  been  organized  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association.  Known  as  the  Future  Scientists 
of  America,  the  organization  aims  to  meet  today’s  need 
and  tomorrow’s  demand  for  more  scientists  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  reserve  of  science  potential  at  the  high  school 
level.  Eventually,  the  movement  could  reach  the 
136,000  science  and  mathematics  teachers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  through  them,  science-interested  students  in 
35,000  high  schools.  NSTA  will  issue  charters  for  the 
FSA  chapters.  Each  local  chapter  will  be  supplied 
with  suggested  materials,  services  and  a  sponsor’s 
guide-book.  A  quarterly  newsletter  will  be  published. 
Another  project  will  be  publication  of  a  series  of  paper¬ 
back  books  under  the  general  title  of  “Vistas  of  Sci¬ 
ence.” 

A  now  charitable  dednetion  for  sending  some¬ 
one  else’s  child  to  school  was  passed  by  Congress  this 
year.  Under  the  law,  if  an  adult  takes  a  boy  or  girl  into 
his  home  to  help  out  with  the  child’s  high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  he  can  deduct  up  to  $50  a  month  from  his  in¬ 
come  tax.  But  if  the  adult  receives  any  reimbursement 
whatever,  he  loses  the  deduction  entirely. 
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•  Administration 


Many  Nebraska  high  schools  are  recruiting 
new  high  school  students  with  blandishments  that 
would  put  a  university  athletic  department  to  shame, 
reports  the  Nebraska  Education  News  (Sept.  16  is¬ 
sue).  The  situation:  Many  students  live  in  school  dis¬ 
tricts  that  do  not  maintain  a  high  school,  and  they  are 
tree  to  go  to  any  high  school  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside.  Since  the  1959  legislature  hiked  the  tuition 
rate  from  $12  to  $15  a  week,  this  means  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  represents  at  least  an  additional  $540  per  year  in 
another  district’s  treasury. 

While  this  is  not  a  big  item  for  larger  schools,  for 
many  of  the  smaller  schools  it  is  nearly  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  get  the  additional  revenue  in  order  to  keep 
going.  A  handful  of  extra  students  can  finance  a  teach¬ 
er’s  salary,  a  new  school  bus  or  hundreds  of  new  text¬ 
books.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  competition  is 
keen,  since  “free  tuition”  students  have  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  choice. 

“We  have  a  high  school  here  about  every  10  miles,” 
one  superintendent  explained,  “so  you  can  imagine 
how  everyone  goes  after  the  rural  kids.  The  smaller 
the  school,  the  tougher  it  has  to  be  in  its  efforts.” 

How  tough  is  tough?  The  NEN  writes:  “Nowhere  is 
the  increasing  school  competition  more  evident  than 
in  dozens  of  newspaper  advertisements,  many  ap¬ 
proaching  a  full  page,  which  have  appeared  with  the 
approach  of  the  fall  term.  While  some  routinely  list 
the  courses  offered,  names  of  teachers  and  opening 
dav  schedules,  others  employ  anything  but  tne  ‘soft 
sell’.  ” 

Finally,  a  part  of  many  superintendents’  summer 
chores  is  making  personal  contact  with  potential  stu¬ 
dents. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Process  of  Education,  by  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  97pp.  $2.75.  (Discussion 
of  the  results  of  various  teaching  experiments  in  USA  in  the 
past  five  years.  This  book  developed  from  the  Chairman's 
Report  of  the  Sept.,  1959,  Woods  Hole,  Mass,  conference  on 
new  educational  methods,  sponsored  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Reassesses  current  curriculum  development  in  the 
light  of  the  experimental  results.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


When  parents  help  with  math  homework, 

the  ends  don’t  justify  the  means.  That  was  the  lesson 
learned  by  a  West  Virginia  PTA  that  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  special,  self-financed  course  in  how  to  work 
arithmetic  problems  the  modern  way.  Students  at 


Monroe  Elementary  School,  Huntington,  W,  \’a.  usu¬ 
ally  managed  to  get  the  right  an.swers  to  their  home¬ 
work  problems,  but  —  if  their  parents  helped  —  they 
got  them  the  wrong  way.  Their  PTA  called  on  Dean 
D.  Banks  Wilburn  of  Marshall  College  to  tutor  the 
older  generation  on  modern  methods  of  arithmetic 
teaching.  On  “graduating”  from  the  nine-hour  course, 
a  parent  noted,  “It  wasn’t  that  we  were  right  or 
wrong,  but  how  we  worked  the  problem.” 

A  plan  fur  New  York  State  to  build  schools 
and  lease  them  to  local  school  districts  was  proposed 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  month  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  City  and  Village  School  Superinten¬ 
dents.  The  proposal  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Brind,  counsel  for  the  State  Education  Department, 

Under  the  plan  the  State  Dormitory  Authority, 
which  has  been  performing  a  similar  function  for  col¬ 
leges,  would  finance  and  construct  the  schools.  The 
districts  would  acquire  ownership  of  the  buildings 
after  they  paid  off  the  costs  through  rentals. 

Dr.  Brind  believes  major  economies  would  result, 
through  lowered  interest  rate  on  bonds,  and  through 
“tremendous  and  unequaled  buying  power”  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment,  since  a  larger  volume  would  pass 
through  a  central  agency.  Local  autonomy  would  be 
unimpaired  on  the  essential  decisions  of  what  to  build, 
where  and  cost. 

One  highly  important  question  remains  unanswered. 
Would  it  still  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  people  with  a 
referendum  to  authorize  construction  of  a  new  school 
or,  with  leasing  from  the  state,  could  the  local  school 
board  make  the  decision  on  its  own? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  School  in  American  Society  by  Ralph  L.  Pounds  and  James 
R.  Brtjner.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  W  Fifth  Ate.,  New  York  11. 
518pp.  $6.75.  (Presents  a  picture  of  American  society  and  its 
relation  to  public  education.  Points  up  the  need  for  educators 
to  understand  our  society.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


An  unusual  laboratory  on  wheels  took  to  tlie 
roads  last  month  to  provide  a  new  service  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Colorado.  Called  Mobilab,  the  laboratory 
will  provide  a  program  of  inservice  training  in  science 
and  mathematics  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  conventional 
training  schools.  The  Mobilab  is  32  feet  long  and  con¬ 
tains  12  workbench  “stations”  so  that  each  teacher  has 
individual  laboratory  equipment  to  work  with.  The 
laboratory  course  will  train  teachers  how  to  use  new 
scientific  equipment  provided  by  National  Defense 
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Education  Act  funds.  Normally  the  Mobilah  will  \  isit 
a  region  three  times  during  the  school  year.  A  teacher 
enrolled  in  the  program  will  spend  three  hours  a  day 
on  three  consecutive  days  in  laboratory  work. 

San  FrancLsco  is  hiring  lay  readers  this  fall 
in  a  new  pilot  program  designed  to  relieve  high  school 
English  teachers  of  .some  of  their  heavy  work  load  in 
reading  and  correcting  written  work. 

The  readers  will  perform  their  work  at  home  and 
carry  on  all  of  their  communications  with  their  as¬ 
signed  schools  through  English  department  heads.  The 
program  will  provide  two  full-time  readers  for  each 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  high  school. 

Tests  for  noncompetise  positions  of  lay  readers 
are  handled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Read¬ 
ers  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  of  $2.59  per  hour. 
Reader  recinirements  include: 

—  A  BA  degree,  with  a  record  of  “R”  or  better  in 
courses  in  the  required  English  major  (a  minimum 
of  20  semester  hours  of  upper  division  English 
courses  at  a  recognized  college  or  university). 

—  One  year  of  first-class  paid  experience  within  the 
last  five  years  in  reading  or  editing  work,  or  as  an 
English  reader  or  teacher  at  the  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  level. 

—  An  age  of  21,  plus  a  minimum  score  of  70%  in  the 
appraisal  of  qualifications  and  must  pass  the  written 
exam. 


•  School  Board 


Merit  pay  for  toachers  whs  endorsed  hv 

one  of  the  most  influential  educational  groups  in  New 
York  State  last  month.  At  its  annual  meeting,  the  State 
Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents  formally 
recognized  the  principle  of  “compensating  outstanding 
quality  of  teaching”  and  urged  its  members  to  “seek 
ways  and  means  of  implementing  this  principle.”  The 
measure  was  approved  without  dissent. 


•  Teaching  IfMethods 


Building  a  file  of  practice  material  is  one 

of  the  best  ways  to  individualize  reading  instruction, 
writes  Ruth  Strang,  University  of  Arizona,  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Instructor.  In  answer  to  a  query  from  a  class¬ 
room  teacher,  Dr.  Strang  lists  several  kinds  of  prac¬ 
tice  material  that  are  helpful: 

1.  Exercise  stories  that  children  dictate  and  illus¬ 
trate.  The  best  of  these  can  be  added  to  the  files  from 
year  to  year, 

2.  Simplified  stories  and  articles  brought  in  by  chil¬ 
dren  or  discovered  by  the  teacher.  Much  of  this,  with 
simplified  words  and  phrases,  is  excellent  for  the  re¬ 
tarded  reader. 

3.  Information  on  topics  studied  in  a  given  grade, 
collected  and  put  into  folders.  The  folder  on  Conser- 
v'ation  might  contain  sections  from  wornout  books. 


material  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  gov¬ 
ernment  pamphlets,  other  materials. 

4.  Short  articles  to  give  practice  in  different  kinds 
of  skimming.  To  find  facts,  get  main  points,  subject 
content,  and  so  forth. 

5.  A  “critical  reading  lab”  including  examples  of 
propaganda  and  misleading  statements  for  pupils  to 
detect. 

6.  A  game  file  for  pupils  who  need  additional  prac¬ 
tice  in  word  recognition  skills. 

CURREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Children’s  Books,  by  Nancy  L<trrick. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  1300  Alum  Creek  Drivc,^  Co¬ 
lumbus  16,  Ohio.  3I6pp.  $4.95.  (Introduction  to  childrens  lit¬ 
erature,  orfianized  by  grade  level.  Disemses  childrens  interests 
at  variotts  grade  levels  arul  books  available  for  their  needs, 
ways  to  interest  children  in  reading,  hotc  to  evaluate  cla.s.s- 
room  reading,  appraise  new  books.  Title  and  author  index, 
reading  list  for  teachers.  Excellent  reference  book  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers.) 


•  Curriculum 


\  student  who  learns  to  write  neatly  will 
also  develop  an  appreciation  of  neatness  and  order  in 
other  things,  maintains  Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley,  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a 
program  to  improve  handwriting  was  started  this  year. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  workshops  for  teachers  to 
help  improve  their  own  handwriting,  and  through  this 
means  to  set  good  examples  for  their  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Electronic  Technology;  A  Suggested  2-Year  Post  High  Schot)l 
Curricuhiin  and  Electrical  Technolo^:  A  Suggested  Post  High 
School  Curriculum.  Companion  publications  from  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  From  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washin^on 
25,  D.  C.  97pp.,  70e;  1 18pp.,  75<f  respectively.  Both  paper. 
(Curriculum  outlines  arranged  for  maximum  technical  instruction 
in  a  2-year  program  for  capable  students  from  the  upper  third 
of  their  high  school  class.  Intended  for  use  as  a  framework 
from  which  individual  programs  can  be  developed.) 


•  Guidance 


Teenagers  need  to  win  an  argument  once 
in  a  while,  advises  Dr.  William  H.  Mills,  University  of 
Michigan  resident  professor  of  education.  “If  a  child  is 
always  on  the  losing  side  in  the  home  battles  then  he 
stops  battling  at  home  and  carries  it  outside.  So  strong 
is  the  teenager’s  need  to  be  victorious  once  in  a  while 
in  a  home  argument,  it  might  even  be  a  good  idea  oc¬ 
casionally  to  introduce  a  controversial  subject  and 
let  him  win  the  argument,”  Mills  says.  “More  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  youngsters  don’t  like  to  be  told  what  to 
do.  'Hiey  like  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  to  do 
things.  This  goes  for  school  work,  too.  Parents  shouldn’t 
tell  them  how  they  used  to  do  it  but  should  rather 
suggest  ways  of  seeking  their  own  solutions.” 

Programs  for  the  gifted  are  not  luxuries 

and  may  belong  in  the  “academic  diet  of  tomorrow’s 
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talented  high  school  students,”  states  Dr.  Abraham  J. 
Tannenbaum,  former  New  York  State  Coordinator  of 
Education  for  the  Gifted.  In  a  report  issued  last  month, 
he  said  that  public  schools  have  rapidly  developed 
new  courses  for  gifted  students  that  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  to  pre-college  students.  He  said, 
however,  that  “in  many  instances  these  courses  hardly 
represent  permanent  innovations  to  the  curriculum. 
Instead,  they  are  regarded  as  luxuries  in  the  sense  that 
students  are  encouraged  to  take  them  as  electives 
without  credit  or  formal  recognition  in  much  the  same 
way  they  can  choose  to  engage  in  extracurricular 
activities.”  While  such  courses  represent  a  “hopeful 
sign”  Dr.  Tannenbaum  suggested  that  “we  may  well 
question  ourselves  as  to  whether  new  courses,  tradi¬ 
tionally  not  part  of  pre-college  schooling,  ought  not 
to  be  considered  for  formal  rather  than  luxurious 
inclusion  in  a  program  for  the  talented.” 


•  The  Learner 


Students  with  a  high  level  of  curiosity  may 

learn  more  readily  because  they  gain  a  greater  store  of 
general  information,  preliminary  findings  by  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  professor  indicate.  Wallace  Maw  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  of  200  fifth-grade  pupils  tested, 
children  with  an  IQ  of  105  and  a  high  curiosity  rating 
do  better  on  most  tests  of  general  knowledge  than 
those  of  similar  intelligence  whose  curiosity  level  is 
lower.  In  shidies  made  to  date,  he  found  no  signifi¬ 
cant  statistical  \  ariations  in  curiosity  because  of  race, 
age,  sex  or  popularity.  Prof.  Maw  is  establishing  tests 
for  measuring  curiosity  in  elementary  school  children 
under  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educating  Children  in  Grades  Four,  Five  and  SL\.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.  .S.  Govt.  Printinf^  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
$1.  (Results  of  a  survey  among  1,300  educators  by  the  Office 
of  Educations  elementary  schools  section  dealing  with  the 
modern  child  of  9  to  12  years  of  age  —  his  response  to  teacher 
relationships,  his  reaction  to  authority,  his  demands  for  in¬ 
dependence  and  his  needs.  Includes  methods  by  which  teachers 
may  utilize  his  drives  and  interests  in  the  process  of  his  edu¬ 
cation.) 


•  Science  Education 


Scieuce  should  he  taught  in  kindergarten 

and  should  have  the  same  importance  as  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  six  elementary  grades. 
This  is  the  \  iew  offered  by  the  Science  Manpower 
Project  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  a 
new  report  on  improving  science  education. 

The  report  recommends  for  junior  high  school  a 
three-year  program  in  general  science.  It  urges  high 
school  science  teaching  to  adjust  to  three  groups  of 
sbidents:  those  planning  merely  to  complete  high 
school;  those  planning  to  go  to  college;  and  those  who 
have  “marked  science  interest  and  aptitudes.” 
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•  School  Plant 


Classrooms  for  tomorrow  are  being  built  with 
an  eye  to  providing  for  the  application  of  new  teach¬ 
ing  concepts  and  the  use  of  a  growing  variety  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  mechanical  teaching  devices,  a  survey  of 
more  than  500  college  officials,  architects  and  engineers 
reveals.  Three  is  a  definite  trend  away  from  standard 
sizes  in  classrooms  and  in  student  groups,  and  away 
from  the  single  teacher-conducted  classes  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Engineering  News-Record  reports.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  colleges  recognizing  things  are  in  a  state  of  trans¬ 
ition  are  seeking  flexibility,  anticipating  future  teach¬ 
ing  method  developments. 


•  Religion,  Ethict  and  Values 


RoKponsibility,  respect  and  reflard  for  the 

rights  of  others  take  on  added  emphasis  this  year  at 
Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Me.  The  new  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  three  R’s  is  set  forth  in  a  15-page  code 
book.  Hack  of  the  code  lies  an  unusual  situation  that 
found  the  Parent-Teacher  .\ssociation  publicizing  in 
1959  a  “shocking”  report  on  the  moral  behavior  of  the 
high  .school  students.  The  report  was  critical  of  stu¬ 
dent};’  drinking,  morals,  late  hours,  chaperoning  at 
jiarties  and  dress  at  school.  One  immediate  result  was 
the  formation  of  a  students  committee  to  present  the 
youths’  side.  Then  the  groups  got  together  and  after 
months  of  work  and  study,  they  agreed  on  the  code. 
Each  section  of  the  code  contains  recommendations 
for  the  parents  as  well  as  for  the  pupils.  It  advises 
students  not  to  drink,  prohibits  smoking  on  school 
grounds  and  opposes  the  formation  of  clubs  or  soci¬ 
eties  not  affiliated  with  church,  school  or  service  or¬ 
ganizations. 


**H'hero  in  our  standard  of  values  do  we 

place  education?  Is  it  above  roads?  Cosmetics? 
Li(}uor?  Entertainment?  Where  is  it?  Do  we  merely 
gi\e  lip  service  to  education?  These  questions  are 
raised  by  Superintendent  Mark  C.  Schinnerer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Chances 
for  Survival  of  Public  Education,”  appearing  in  Ohio 
Schools  for  September. 

Supt.  Schinnerer  states,  “It  is  time  for  us  to  re-exam¬ 
ine  and  rearrange  our  standards  of  values  ....  Here 
and  there  around  the  country,  all  kinds  of  public  ed¬ 
ucation  are  having  a  hard  time  to  survive.  Whether 
or  not  the  sores  will  become  spreading  cancers  will 
depend  upon  the  people.  It  will  depend  not  only  upon 
the  PTA  members,  but  upon  all  the  citizens.  Only  the 
people  can  give  the  answer.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  American  Dialogue;  A  Protestant  Looks  at  Catholicism  and 
A  Catholic  Looks  at  Protestantism,  by  Robert  McAfee  Brown  6- 
Gustave  Weigel,  S.  }.  Doubleday  iz  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave. 
N.  V.  22.  2I6pp.  $2.95.  (Discussion  of  Prote.stantism  and 
Catholicism  and  their  respective  places  in  the  U.  S.  Candid, 
objective  e.ssays  by  distinguished  theologians.) 
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EXCLUSIVE  REPORT 


CURRICULUM  STUDY  GROUP  REVAMPS  BIOLOGY  COURSES 

By  Dr.  Hulda  Grohma.n 
BSCS  Consultant 


During  the  past  summer,  60  outstanding  high  school 
biology  teachers  and  research  biologists  met  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

Their  job  was  to  prepare  completely  new  high 
school  general  biology  comses  including  new  texts, 
laboratory  manuals  and  teacher’s  commentaries. 

Today,  in  schools  around  the  country,  118  biology 
teachers  and  14,000  students  are  using  the  experimen¬ 
tal  materials. 

The  project  really  began  in  January,  1959,  when 
the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  80,000  professional  biologists,  set 
up  the  Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study  (BSCS) 
with  the  assignment  of  improving  biological  education. 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Grobman,  director  of  the  Florida 
State  Museum,  University  of  Florida,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  study.  Headquarters  offices  were  open¬ 
ed  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  curriculum  study  did  not  represent  any  blue-sky 
thinking.  It  has  been  backed  up  .solidly  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Science  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
with  grants  totaling  $750,000  to  date. 

New  High  School  Texts 

The  60  BSCS  writers  (aided  by  psychologists,  edu¬ 
cators,  artists  and  editors)  were  divided  into  three 
teams,  each  of  which  produced  substantially  its  own 
biology  textbook. 

Although  each  new  textbook  providel  a  balanced 
presentation,  each  has  a  different  approach.  The  Blue 
V'ersion  of  the  BSCS  //tg/i  School  Biology  approaches 
the  subject  from  biochemical  standpoint;  the  Green 
Version,  from  a  natural  history  standpoint;  and  the 
Yellow  version,  from  a  genetic  standpoint. 

These  three  versions  are  what  the  118  teachers  and 
14,(XX)  students  are  e.xperimentiug  with  this  year.  One 
third  of  the  teachers  are  using  each  version. 

The  testing  of  these  experimental  materials  is  being 
done  through  15  BSCS  Testing  Centers  and  13  In¬ 
dependent  Test  Schools.  Each  testing  center  has  six 
to  nine  biology  teachers  from  schools  in  the  area. 

\  systematic  procedure  has  been  established  to 
find  out  how  well  the  materials  are  working  —  to  ob¬ 
tain  feedback  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  achieving  the  goals  set  by  the  writers.  Center 
participants  meet  weekly  to  discuss  their  experiences 
with  course  materials  during  the  previous  week  and 
the  work  for  the  coming  week.  Weekly  reports  of  these 
meetings  are  sent  to  the  BSCS. 

In  addition,  staff  members  from  the  BSCS  head- 
(piarters  will  visit  each  participating  school  during 
the  year  and  talk  with  students,  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals.  Finally,  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  specially  designed  objective  tests  will 


be  given  at  various  periods  during  the  year  to  all  parti¬ 
cipating  students. 

The  achievement  of  the  students  and  the  experience 
and  the  reactions  of  their  teachers  will  provide  direc¬ 
tion  for  rewriting  the  materials  at  a  second  BSCS  sum¬ 
mer  writing  conference  in  1961.  After  the  second  con¬ 
ference,  the  revised  materials  will  be  tested  on  a 
broader  basis  during  the  following  school  year.  Then 
they  will  be  made  generally  available. 

Innovations  in  the  laboratory 

Many  science  educators  consider  the  laboratory  the 
focal  point  of  science  teaching.  However,  even  in 
those  schools  where  adetjuate  laboratory  facilities  are 
available,  they  are  not  always  used  to  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantage. 

A  new  approach  to  the  use  of  the  laboratory  as  a 
teaching  device  is  being  taken  by  the  BSCS  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Laboratory  Innovation  through  its  block  pro¬ 
gram.  A  block  involves  six  weeks  of  class  time,  based 
on  five  50-minute  periods  a  week.  During  this  time,  all 
reading,  laboratory,  field  work  and  other  class  work 
revolves  around  a  single  biological  problem  area, 
which  supplements  the  regular  BSCS  biology  course. 

The  four  laboratory  blocks  now  completed  are:  (1) 
plant  growth  and  development;  (2)  microbes,  their 
growth,  nutrition  and  interaction;  (3)  animal  growth 
and  development;  and  (4)  interdependence  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  ...  a  study  in  motion. 

Seven  BSCS  Testing  Centers  and  two  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Test  schools  are  using  one  of  these  blocks 
with  the  BSCS  course  materials.  Eight  additional 
blocks  are  now  in  planning  stages. 

The  gifted  student  program 

The  BSCS  has  not  neglected  the  needs  of  students 
talented  in  science.  Its  Committee  on  the  Gifted  Stu¬ 
dent  is  currently  preparing  two  volumes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  their  work  with  science-prone  shi- 
dents. 

One  volume,  directed  to  the  teacher,  includes  a 
discussion  of  creativity  and  promising  practices  to  use 
with  the  gifted. 

The  second  volume,  to  be  shared  by  teachers  and 
students,  includes  100  specially  prepared  research 
prospectuses  suitable  for  investigation  by  the  more 
able  science  student.  The  volume  includes  a  discus¬ 
sion  to  orient  the  student  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
a  research  prospectus. 

The  BSCS  issues  a  quarterly  NEWSLETTER  for 
persons  interested  in  biological  education  and  in  the 
activities  of  the  BSCS.  The  NEWSLETTER  is  sent 
free,  upon  request  to  the  Biological  Sciences  Curricu¬ 
lum  Study,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
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•  Audio-Visual 


H  hat  part  does  the  presence  of  the  teacher 

have  ill  the  learning  process?  President  Novice  G. 
Fawcett  of  Ohio  State  University  thinks  that  “research 
in  educational  television  has  been  somewhat  sterile  in 
terms  of  finding  answers  to  some  of  the  very  basic 
questions  about  television  as  a  ‘teacher’.  ”  His  univer¬ 
sity  intends  to  do  something  about  it  this  year.  A 
closed-circuit  television  studio  and  classroom  will  be 
set  up  in  which  a  psychology  course  will  be  taught 
during  the  winter  quarter.  Television  cameras  in  the 
studio-classroom  will  pick  up  the  instruction  and  pipe 
it  to  rooms  where  other  classes  will  receive  the  same 
instruction,  without  a  teacher  present.  After  a  period, 
some  of  the  students  will  switch  places  between  the 
studio  and  the  television  classroom.  Other  students 
will  receive  only  the  tele\'ision  instruction  for  the  en¬ 
tire  quarter.  Tests  will  be  given  all  the  students,  and 
the  effect  of  the  teaching  process  on  the  students  will 
he  measured.  Sucess  of  the  experiment  may  determine 
whether  other  classes  may  be  taught  by  means  of 
television. 

An  after-school  French  language  series 

for  grades  3,  4  and  5,  is  being  conducted  over  Channel 
48  in  Cincinnati.  The  students  remain  after  school, 
under  teacher  supervision,  to  follow  the  lessons  in 
“Coin'crsational  French.”  Since  the  TV  series  involves 
homework  as  well,  the  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  order  an  LP  record  on  pronunciation,  together  with 
a  study  guide,  in  order  to  review  the  previous  lesson 
and  prepare  for  the  next  one  to  be  viewed  at  school. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Integrated  Teaching  Materials,  by  R.  Murray  Thomas  and  Sher- 
win  G.  Swartout.  Longmans,  Green  ir  Co.,  119  W.  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  18.  545pp.  Ulus.  $6.75.  (A  new,  profusely  illustrated  text 
in  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
teachers  creating  their  own  materials.  Covers  many  academic 
subject  areas,  including  teaching  of  reading.  Invaluable  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  all  teachers  wsing  audiovisual  aids.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Plans  to  upgrade  the  mechanic  are  being 
tried  by  various  automobile  companies.  The  industry 
is  trying  to  do  something  about  the  shortage  of  trained 
mechanics  —  only  750,(XX)  of  the  2  million  fulltime 
repair  and  maintenance  men  are  rated  as  skilled.  The 
problem:  to  change  the  public  image  of  a  mechanic 
from  that  of  a  grease-monkey  to  that  of  a  skilled  tech¬ 
nician,  capable  of  keeping  abreast  of  rapid  changes  in 
auto  design. 

Here  is  what  some  companies  are  doing: 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  recently  conducted  a  two- week 
training  course  for  high  school  teachers  at  its  Techni¬ 
cal  Service  Laboratory  in  Detroit.  These  teachers  will 
teach  evening  classes  for  senior  boys  picked  by  Ford 
dealers  in  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities. 
To  forestall  parents’  objections  to  their  sons’  entering 
an  occupation  stigmatized  as  the  low  end  of  the  tech¬ 


nological  scale.  Ford  will  send  letters  pointing  out  the 
opportunities  for  “service  technicians”  and  expressing 
the  company’s  interest  in  the  boys’  future. 

American  Motors  has  formed  a  Society  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Technicians  and  does  some  recruiting  at  high 
school  career  conferences. 

Chrysler  Corp.  holds  “trouble  shooting  contests” 
in  which  mechanically  inclined  high  school  students 
compete  in  diagnosing  and  remedying  malfunctions 
deliberately  planted  in  cars.  Sixteen  such  events  have 
been  held  this  year,  and  many  boys  have  joined  ser¬ 
vice  staffs  of  Chrysler  Corp.  dealers. 


•  Adult  Education 


An  estimated  60  to  100  million  people, 

possibly  half  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
watched  the  first  Kennedy-Nixon  television  debate, 
which  has  been  termed  by  many  educators  as  the 
greatest  mass  approach  to  adult  civic  education  ever 
attempted.  The  first  debate  was  limited  to  domestic 
issues  such  as  aid  for  schools,  farmers,  and  national 
growth.  The  ideas  presented  by  the  two  candidates 
were  not  new  and  followed  closely  positions  outlined 
in  party  platforms.  (See  Education  Summary  for  Au¬ 
gust  12  and  27.)  Yet  the  appearance  of  both  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  same  platform  provided  a  unique  and 
stimulating  program. 


A  basic  skills  evaluation  program,  aimed  at 
tliose  who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  some  time 
and  can’t  decide  whether  to  resume  their  education, 
is  being  tried  at  Boston  University’s  Division  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  this  fall. 

Participating  students  have  an  eight-week  battery 
of  tests,  counseling  and  instruction  sessions  as  the 
program  examines  the  question  of  “who  should  go  to 
college”  and,  at  the  same  time,  attempts  to  find  a 
sound  method  for  examining  college  potential. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  as  the  Division’s  direc¬ 
tor  Dr.  James  F.  Baker  explains,  is  that  “a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  attempt  college  programs  on  a  part- 
time  basis  without  any  real  evidence  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  success.  This  is  an  attempt  to  help  students 
make  a  wiser  investment  of  time  and  energy.” 


•  Higher  Education 


Mass  testing  for  college  admission  was  re¬ 
cently  denounced  by  Dr.  Joshua  Fishman,  director  of 
research  of  the  Greenfield  Center  for  Human  Relations, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  told  the  American 
Psychological  Association’s  annual  meeting  that  mis¬ 
taken  evaluation  of  the  results  and  the  lack  of  philo¬ 
sophical  goals  are  carrying  the  tests  beyond  their 
original  intent.  He  said  that  the  tests  were  often  mis¬ 
applied  or  used  for  the  sake  of  prestige. 

“When  there  are  many  who  knock  but  few  who  en¬ 
ter,  nothing  lends  as  much  of  a  halo  of  respectability 
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to  the  screening  procedure  as  the  announcement  that 
all  candidates  are  examined  by  an  impartial  mass¬ 
testing  organization,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Fishman  suggested  that  “some  colleges  should 
break  out  of  this  vicious  circle,  perhaps  those  very 
colleges  who  began  it.” 

UnroNtricted  grants  totaling  $46  million 

were  given  to  five  universities  last  month  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  In  a  reversal  of  tradition,  the  Foundation 
placed  no  restrictions  on  how  the  schools  spent  the 
money.  The  only  requirement  beforehand  was  that  the 
five  instibitions  promise  to  raise  $117  million  more  in 
“new”  funds  from  private  donors.  Foundation  giving 
has  often  been  criticized  by  educators  for  its  alleged 
tendency  to  force  institutions  to  follow  outside  dic¬ 
tates.  It  is  frequently  charged  that  universities  “think 
up”  projects  merely  to  attract  grants. 

The  universities  were  chosen  from  widely  separated 
points  to  promote  the  excellence  of  higher  education 
in  different  regions  of  the  nation.  They  are:  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  California  ($25  million);  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  ($6  million);  Notre 
Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind.  ($6  million);  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  ($5  million);  and  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  Na.shville,  Tenn.  ($4  million). 


•  Soviet  Education 


Enrollment  at  Soviet  schools  hit  a  record 

high  this  year.  The  latest  figures  indicate  that  more 
than  31  million  youngsters  are  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  higher  schools  and  another  four  million  in  special 
higher  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  institutes. 
Thousands  of  children  enrolled  this  year  in  the  Soviet 
Communist  party’s  highly  favored  boarding  schools,  in 
which  youngsters  spend  up  to  five  days  each  week 
away  from  their  parents  under  the  tutelage  and  care 
of  Soviet  teachers  and  trainers. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


What  are  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy?  A 

nationwide  campaign  to  alert  teachers  to  the  danger 
signals  of  epilepsy  among  youngsters  will  soon  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Association  for  Epilepsy.  The 
need  for  the  campaign  was  based  on  reports  of  educa¬ 
tors  that  large  numbers  of  children  are  being  denied 
the  opportunity  of  fully  developing  abilities  because 
of  a  misinterpretation  of  classroom  behavior.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  frequent  spells  of  inattentiveness  or  “day¬ 
dreaming”  often  result  in  disciplinary  action  or  the 
figurative  placing  of  the  child  “in  the  back  seat  of  the 
last  row.”  Actually,  in  a  frightening  number  of  cases, 
these  frequent  lapses  are  actually  petit  mal  seizures, 
reports  Dr.  Norris  G.  Haring,  Educational  Director  of 
the  Children’s  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 


•  Munic  Education 


An  orchestra  must  fit  into  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  as  a  necessary  and  valuable  cultural  offering, 
writes  Julius  Stulberg,  director  of  stringed  instrument 
instruction  at  Western  Michigan  University  in  Letter 
to  Schools  for  September.  Stulberg  deplores  the  rise  of 
school  bands  at  the  expense  of  school  orchestras.  He 
writes,  “There  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
band  program.  There  are  many  music  festivals,  com¬ 
bined  band  concerts,  marching  festivals,  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  festivals  ....  All  this  activity  simply  crowds  the 
orchestra  out  of  the  musical  life  ....  Even  orches¬ 
tral  groups  that  have  been  long  established  suffer 
from  personnel  leaving  for  these  various  activities. 
This  is  dangerous  for  our  musical  life  ....  The  band 
alone  is  no  more  representative  of  the  total  musical 
curriculum  than  a  language  course  is  of  the  total  aca¬ 
demic  program.” 


•  Distdpline 


Have  the  class  under  control  early  in 

September  and  there  isn’t  likely  to  be  a  discipline 
problem  in  June,  warns  Carl  H.  Peterson,  assistant 
principal  of  Easton  (Penn.)  High  School.  Writing  in 
the  September  Clearing  House,  he  lists  11  suggestions 
for  teachers  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  class¬ 
room  control: 

1.  Be  businesslike.  If  the  students  size  you  up  as  a 
mature,  confident  person  who  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
the  battle  is  half  won. 

2.  Be  prepared.  Start  each  lesson  on  time  and  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  and  do. 

3.  Keep  your  lesson  and  presentation  interesting. 
Bored  students  often  get  into  trouble.  Interested  stu¬ 
dents  seldom  do. 

4.  Know  when  to  overlook.  Don’t  seek  trouble. 
Overlook  small  things  which  are  unintentional  and  do 
not  matter. 

5.  Know  when  to  assert  yourself.  Every  experienced 
teacher  (and  every  student)  knows  that  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  there  is  in  every  democratically  run  class¬ 
room  an  invisible  line  beyond  which  students  must  not 
pass. 

6.  Do  not  bluff.  Students  are  quick  to  see  through 
and  lose  respect  for  the  teacher  who  continually 
threatens  but  who  does  nothing  about  pupil  misbe¬ 
havior. 

7.  Be  consistent.  Don’t  suppress  certain  pupil  ac¬ 
tions  one  day,  and  tolerate  them  the  next. 

8.  Be  fair.  Treat  all  pupils  alike. 

9.  Do  not  pretend  that  you  know  everything.  Your 
students  know  that  you  are  not  infallible,  and  will  re¬ 
spect  you  if  you  say,  “I  don’t  know;  let’s  look  it  up.” 

10.  Get  to  know  your  students.  A  series  of  after¬ 
school  conferences  with  an  interested,  understanding 
teacher  can  do  much  to  help  nonconformist  students 
find  and  accept  thmselves. 

11.  Keep  your  sense  of  humor.  The  teacher  who 
combines  firmness  with  a  sense  of  humor  to  fit  the 
occasion  is  hard  to  beat. 
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•  Panorama 


What  Do  Students  Think? 

The  Purdue  University  Opinion  Panel  pools  high 
school  students  all  over  the  nation.  Here  are  some 
opinions  expressed  by  11,000  students  in  a  recent  poll: 

Competition 

Schoolwork  is  too  simple  and  easy;  it  really  doesn’t 
challenge  me  to  learn  much.  Not  true,  605fc;  sometimes 
true,  36%;  often  true,  4%. 

You  really  learn  more  if  you  study  in  a  group  than 
if  you  study  by  yourself.  Agree  36%;  undecided,  proba¬ 
bly  agree  19%;  undecided,  probably  disagree,  12%; 
disagree,  33%. 

I  would  rather  study  for  a  test:  with  my  friends 
and  get  the  same  grade  as  they  do,  24%;  by  myself  and 
get  a  higher  grade  than  my  friends,  75%. 

I  would  rather  get  average  grades  and  be  jjopular 
than  get  good  grades  and  not  be  well  liked.  Agree  66%; 
undecided,  probably  agree,  10%;  undecided,  probably 
disagree,  7%;  disagree,  16%. 

Status 

Which  one  of  the  following  students  do  you  think 
would  be  most  popular  in  your  school?  one  who:  is 
outstanding  in  sports,  22%;  gets  very  good  grades,  2%; 
is  very  active  in  student  affairs  and  organizations, 
60%;  is  just  an  ordinary  person,  13%;  owns  a  car,  3%. 

I  usually  don’t  care  for  students  who  try  hard  to  get 
good  grades.  Agree,  6%;  undecided,  probably  agree, 
4%;  undecided,  probably  disagree,  8%;  disagree,  80%. 

If  John’s  parents  disapprove  of  his  friends,  they 
should:  forbid  John  to  associate  with  them,  24%;  do 
nothing  about  John’s  choice  of  friends,  4%;  try  to 
learn  to  like  John’s  friends,  70%. 

Driving 

How  do  you  think  the  accident  rate  of  teenage  auto 
drivers  compares  with  that  of  adults  40  to  50  years 
of  age?  Teenagers  fewer  accidents,  29^,1;  teenagers  more 
accidents,  42%;  same  teenagers  and  adults,  26%. 

When  a  teenager  gets  a  car  his  grades  usually:  get 
better,  4%;  stay  about  the  same,  46%;  get  worse,  47%. 

Spare  Time 

I  have:  too  little  leisure  time,  35%;  about  the  right 
amount  of  leisure  time,  55%;  too  much  leisure  time,  7%. 

Do  you  think  that  small  high  schools  should  be  con¬ 
solidated  when  possible?  Yes,  40%;  undecided,  proba¬ 
bly  yes,  13%;  undecided,  probably  no,  10%;  no,  37%. 

Which  one  of  the  following  would  you  rather  talk 
to  about  a  personal  problem?  A  psychiatrist,  8%;  a 
psychologist,  5%;  a  teacher,  13%;  a  school  counselor, 
14%;  a  minister,  46%;  a  doctor,  14%. 

Which  party  do  you  think  will  win  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election?  Democrat,  49%;  Republican,  50%. 

In  all,  there  were  75  questions  in  this  poll.  The  Pur¬ 
due  report  not  only  provides  responses  of  the  total 
percentages  as  reported  above,  but  also  breaks  down 
the  sample  according  to  sex,  grade,  mothers’  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  income,  region,  and  type  of  community. 
Copies  of  the  report  (Poll  No.  57)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  at  $1. 


iVetr  Claggroom  Material 


Mohk  Siiakeuspeake  In  Paperbacks  .  .  .  The  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Nifiht’s  Dream.  Laurel  Shakespeare  Ed¬ 
ition,  these  are  all  clear  reading  copies  with  eoin- 
inentaries  and  glossaries.  From;  Dell  Publishing 
Co..  750  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  SSt*  each. 

Ael  Kinds  of  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  are  listed  in 
Free  and  Inexpensive  Educational  Aids,  by  Thomas 
J.  Pepe.  Compiled  by  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
this  is  an  excellent  and  intensive  reference.  Ma- 
teriak,  all  free,  listed  alphabetically  within  49  sub- 
ji-ct-matter  categories,  with  fidl  descriptions  of 
each  item.  Covers  charts,  films,  folders,  booklets, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  all  free.  Index.  Grade  level  code. 
Names  and  addresses  of  companies  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  given.  Recommended.  From:  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  180  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  289pp.  Paper- 
bound;  can  be  rebound  in  cloth.  $1.35. 

Tesikd  Displays  .  .  .  are  sketched  and  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Bulletin  Board  Ideas,  by  Robert  11. 
Burgert  and  Elinor  S.  Meadows.  Gives  instructions 
for  all  sorts  of  displays  —  colors,  designs,  textures 
and  captions  —  for  various  grade  levels  and  sub¬ 
jects.  Profusely  illustrated  with  many  fresh  eye¬ 
catching  ideas.  All  displays  have  been  developed 
and  used  by  teachers.  From:  F.  A.  Owen  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  48pp.  Paper.  $1.25. 

Scientific  Stunts  and  Experiments  .  .  .  are  des¬ 
cribed  in  Science  Circus,  by  Bob  Brown.  Instnu  - 
tions  for  153  “tricks,”  each  of  which  demonstrates 
a  scientific  principle  such  as  convection,  inertia, 
osmosis,  centripetal  force,  etc.  Gives  complete  in¬ 
structions  and  materials  needed  for  each  experi¬ 
ment.  Useful  for  chemistry,  biology,  physics  or 
general  science  courses,  all  grade  levels.  Many 
photos  and  diagrams.  P'rom:  Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  253pp.  Inde.\. 
.S4..5(). 

Bioc;raphy  For  Grades  6-12  ...  is  Lafayette 
in  America,  by  Andre  Maurois.  Stresses  Lafayette’s 
part  in  the  Revolution  and  his  friendshiji  with 
George  Washington.  Well  written,  good  historical 
background.  Two  color  illustrations.  From:  Hough¬ 
ton  -Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  177pp. 
SI. 9.5. 

Social  Studies  Or  Library  Reference  .  .  . 
Tunnels,  by  Fon  Boardinan,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  his¬ 
tory  from  prehistoric  natural  cave-tunnels  to  pre¬ 
sent-day  water,  and  trans^rtation  tunnels.  Des¬ 
cribes  the  development  of  tne  tools  and  techniques 
for  tunnel-building,  safety  measures  used,  etc. 
-Many  photos  and  drawings.  For  ages  10-14  pri¬ 
marily;  good  reference  for  all  ages.  From  Henry  Z. 
Walck,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  144pp.  Index. 
$3..50. 

Sentence  Structure  Filmstrips  ...  for  English 
classes  junior  and  senior  high  school:  “Basic  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sentence  Structure,”  “The  Simple  Sen¬ 
tence,”  “The  Compound  Sentence”  and  “The  Com¬ 
plex  Sentence.”  Designed  to  focus  attention  on 
each  of  the  most  important  sentence  parts  and 
their  functions,  using  parts  of  speech  and  word 
groups  in  visuals.  Diagrams  and  labels  show  how 
to  correct  the  most  common  errors  found  in  stu¬ 
dent  papers.  Apply  to  Filmstrip  House,  432  Park 
Ave.  S.,  N.  Y.  16.  for  details. 
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